The Great Unfinished

more than the torso of a Titan, and we lost
something very great in the missing part of
Shelley's Triumph of Life. Wordsworth's Ex-
cursion is incomplete ; of Macaulay's History
we have but the introduction and the first
full-length section, and we may never get
such a history of Anne's reign as the most
vivid of social historians would have written.
Dostoieffsky's Brothers Karamazoff, long as it
is, was not finished; that few people know this
is probably accounted for by the fact that few
people have got through it. Jane Austen
left two unfinished novels ; and the list might
be extended. But it is not very often that
anyone has the courage to complete the un-
finished work of a good writer. It is done
occasionally. I myself, most inexperienced and
reluctant of novelists, have lately received the
sacred charge of finishing a work of fiction
should its author (who, I am sure, will survive
me by many years) die before he has come to
the end of it.

Marlowe's Hero and Leander, perhaps the
loveliest poem in couplets in the language,
was continued by Chapman, with results
that did not justify the enterprise. Peter
Motteux tried and failed to keep up to that
unparalleled level of creative translation that
Sir Thomas Urquhart had reached in the early
books of Rabelais. A play of Meredith's
was licked into final shape by (I hope my
memory is not at fault) Sir James Barrie, and
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